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very doubtful. Moreover we had gone only a hundred yards or
so when Morshead announced that he was not feeling at all well
and could not come with us. We knew that it was unwise for him
to overtax his strength, and we knew Morshead well enough to
realise that if he complained of his health he must feel pretty
bad ; so we went on without him, leaving him to go back to his
tent and there to await our return.

For six hours or more we climbed steadily on, taking the lead
by turns, as we did on all our climbs, thus sharing the responsi-
bility and fatigue in truly democratic manner. We could progress
only some 300 feet1 in an hour, and every attempt to go faster
than this for a few yards was perforce followed by a rest for a
minute or so in order to regain breath enough to proceed. Our
tempers were getting a bit edgy, and though no actual quarrels
broke out, we were each feeling definitely quarrelsome. Our
intelligence, too, was not at concert pitch. When, at a height of
just under 27,000 feet, we discussed whether we should go farther
or not, we chose the course of .wisdom and retreat with the mini-
mum of regret at not having reached the top of the mountain.

It was obvious that we must get back to Morshead in time to
take him back to the North Col before nightfall if possible. The
decision to go down at 2.30, wherever we might be at that time,
had been made without disappointment and without disagree-
ment. It was the right decision. Another night at 25,000 feet-
might have made it well-nigh impossible for Morshead to walk
at all. That meant a risk of losing his life, for the active movement
of body and limbs is the surest preventive of frost bite, and a
certain prophylactic against being frozen to death. At 2.30 we
had reached a sheltered ledge behind a large rock. Here we
stopped for half an hour to eat, do a rapid sketch, and take some
photographs.

Truly the view was magnificent, and the north peak of
Everest itself, 1000 feet higher than the highest summit previously
attained by man, was almost another 2000 feet below us. Away
to the north, beyond the cloudy and unsettled weather of southern
Tibet, was a range of snow-covered peaks, some 80 miles distant.
In the foreground Cho Uyo and Gyachung Kang, only 10 miles
from us and each over 26,000 feet high, were actually below the
place where we stood. Of all the mountains we could see that
day, only Everest, the one we were on, was higher than ourselves.
However irritable and unintelligent we may have been rendered
by the altitude, we were all enthralled by the magnificence of
the view.

1Of vertical height